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INSIDE  NX 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

April.  1999  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  1999,  the  memberships 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2538  Neal  B.  Coffin,  P.O.  Box  464,  Cyril,  OK  73029-0464 

(Japan) 

2539  J.T.  Stanton,  P.O.  Box  15487,  Savannah,  GA  31416 

(Errors  and  Varieties,  Love  Tokens) 

2540  M.T.  Pettie,  P.O.  Box  660776,  Arcadia,  CA  91066-0776 

(Bi-Metal  Coins,  Plastic  Bank  Notes) 

LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

The  Library  would  like  to  extend  its  thanks  to  Carl  F.  Chirico,  Jr.  for  his  generous 
gift  of  numismatic  catalogs  to  the  NI  Library.  The  Library  wishes  to  remind  its 
members  that  in  addition  to  our  continuing  need  for  new  books  and  periodicals,  we 
are  also  interested  in  receiving  sales  catalogs  of  foreign  coins.  This  is  especially  so 
where  the  primary  thrust  of  the  catalogs  either  relate  to  coins  of  a single  country,  or 
to  a single  topic  (medals,  decorations,  tokens,  etc.)  as  these  often  become  helpful 
references  in  our  book  collection. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

IDENTIFICATION,  Please. 


Can  anyone  help  with  information  on  the  above  item?  It  is  probably  Indian,  with 
various  symbols,  and  measures  54mm  from  point  to  point.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  symbols  might  be  astrological  signs.  Send  information  to  Robert  P.  Puddester, 
Suite  619,  34A-2755  Lougheed  Hwy.,  Port  Coquitlam,  B.C.,  Canada  V3B  5Y9.  E- 
mail:  RPuddester@aol.com 
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ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS:  CANARY  ISLANDS  1734 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary , Canada,  NI  #/  786 


1 

85 

Fig.  1 

During  a vacation  in  The  Netherlands  in  1985  I bought  in  The  Hague  a 
counterstamped  coin  that  kept  me  guessing  for  13  years.  Its  yoke  and  arrows  design 
showed  it  to  be  a Castilian  real  piece  of  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  type,  struck  well 
into  the  16th  century.  It  was  quite  worn  and  cut  back  to  about  half-real  size,  and 
weighed  1.00  gram.  The  counterstamp  showed  a crowned  standing  lion  to  left,  with 
only  one  hind  leg,  in  a scalloped  round  indentation  (Fig.  1).  Neither  the  dealer,  nor 
a specialist  friend  of  mine,  nor  I myself  knew  this  mark.  I thought  that  it  dated  from 
about  1600.  How  wrong  I was! 

It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  I spotted  the  same  type  of  counterstamp  in  the 
1965  Hans  Schulman  sales  catalog  of  the  Howard  Gibbs  collection.  There  it  was 
placed  on  a cut-back  Mexican  real  of  the  Karlos  and  Juana  type,  with  the  pillars 
design,  struck  as  late  as  the  first  decades  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II  (1556-98).  Here  the 
mark  was,  without  explanation,  attributed  to  Nicaragua.  Then,  through  the  good 
services  of  Greg  Brunk,  I received  a copy  of  a page  from  a Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
sales  catalog  of  this  year,  with  a coin  that  was  very  similar  to  mine.  They  assigned 
the  counterstamp  to  the  Canary  Islands.  Unfortunately,  the  people  at  the  bank  could 
not  give  me  more  information,  even  though  they  were  very  helpful.  Finally,  Greg 
Brunk  drew  my  attention  to  a recent  book  Las  Monedas  en  Las  Islas  Canarias  "La 
Bamba",  by  J.  M.  Lorenzo  Arrocha.  (See  review  of  this  book  in  June  1998  NI 
Bulletin,  pp.  177- 180.)  This  book  has  the  full  story,  in  often  amusing  detail.  With  the 
author’s  permission,  for  which  I am  quite  grateful,  I’ll  make  use  of  his  information. 

The  Canary  Islands  lie  off  the  west  coast  of  Morocco.  They  had  in  the  late  Middle 
Ages  been  conquered  by  Europeans,  and  been  used  at  times  as  a base  for  trade  with, 
at  other  times  for  war  against,  the  Muslims  of  West  Africa.  They  became  a vassal 
state  and  later  a part  of  Castile,  the  major  Kingdom  of  Spain.  After  the  discoveries 
in  the  Americas  their  strategic  location  soon  made  them  an  important  link  in  the 
overseas  trade.  The  most  important  islands  such  as  Tenerife,  La  Palma  and  Gran 
Canaria  belonged  to  the  crown,  other  islands  were  feudal. 

Its  location  was  favorable,  its  soil  fertile,  yet  the  archipelago  regularly  experienced 
a lack  of  ready  coin.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  small  commerce,  where  even 
barter  could  not  fill  the  gap.  This  situation  was  ready  made  to  attract  coin  species  of 
inferior  quality  that  were  banned  elsewhere.  These  arrived  both  as  originals  and 
forgeries.  Of  course  the  acceptance  of  these  bad  coins  accelerated  the  tendency  of 
good  quality  coins  to  disappear  from  circulation,  either  by  hoarding  and/or  melting, 
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or  by  transfers  to  the  outside  world  in  payments  for  merchandise,  or  in  taxes.  This  is 
very  much  in  accordance  with  the  so-called  Law  of  Gresham. 


Fig.  2 (enlarged)  Fig.  3 (enlarged) 

In  the  16th  century  the  islands  were  invaded  by  the  bad  cuartos  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Various  places  defended  themselves  against  this  influx  by  counterstamping  the  good 
ones  and  forbidding  the  others.  Several  of  these  marks  on  coins  have  been 
recognized,  such  as  a palm  (Fig.  2)  for  La  Palma,  and  a different  palm  (Fig.  3)  for 
Gran  Canaria,  others  like  a gothic  t and  an  archangel  for  Tenerife  are  known  from 
documents. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century  new  coinage  shortages 
occurred.  It  came  to  the  point  where  only  worn  and  usually  cut-down  pieces  of  one 
real  circulated.  These  were  called  "bambas",  and  were  mainly  of  three  types.  1)  The 
pieces  of  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  type,  with  arms  on  one  side  and  a yoke  and 
arrows  on  the  other;  2)  Mexican  pieces  of  the  Karlos  and  Juana  type,  with  arms  on 
one  side  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  other;  3)  a few  of  a type  struck  under 
Philip  II  and  Philip  HI,  with  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  obverse  and  a cross  on  the 
reverse.  Other  types  may  have  been  used  as  well.  A great  number  of  these  "bambas" 
were  forgeries,  and  locally  enterprising  citizens  also  contributed  their  products,  and 
in  so  doing  may  actually  have  done  the  community  a service.  For  so  great  was  the 
need  for  a circulating  , small  currency  that  for  a long  time  nobody  complained. 

The  bomb  burst  in  June  1734  when  a Dutch  merchant  protested  at  being  paid  with 
false  coins.  Any  confidence  in  the  "bambas"  collapsed,  resulting  in  absolute  chaos. 
After  a short  while  the  Comandante  General  of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Marquess  of 
Valhermoso,  ordered  that  for  the  time  being  all  those  coins,  genuine  or  fake,  should 
be  accepted  in  trade,  on  punishment  of  fines  for  refusal  to  do  so.  But  when 
authorities  did  not  want  to  accept  these  fines  in  "bambas",  their  credibility  was  badly 
damaged. 

Then,  in  July  1734,  it  was  proposed  to  have  all  bambas  collected  and  sent  to  Tenerife. 
There  those  of  correct  fineness  would  be  stamped,  while  the  others  would  be  cut  and 
returned  to  their  owners,  without  indemnification.  Several  objections  were  raised 
against  this  scheme.  In  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma,  for  instance,  at  a meeting  held  in 
October  it  was  pointed  out  that  sending  all  small  change  away  from  the  island  was 
extremely  risky.  They  also  protested  against  the  10%  fee  for  the  countermarking  and 
the  2%  freight  cost,  comparing  these  expenses  with  the  3%  total  charged  in  Gran 
Canaria.  Instead,  they  asked  for  the  punches  to  be  sent  over.  And  this  suggestion 
was  taken  over  in  the  Act  of  November  10,  1734.  On  Tenerife  all  coins  were  to  be 
collected  in  Santa  Cruz,  to  be  stamped,  while  punches  were  sent  out  to  the  other 
centres  in  the  Canary  Islands.  These  showed  the  three  legged  crowned  standing  lion 
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in  a scalloped  indentation,  as  seen  on  my  coin.  The  odd  two-real  piece  was  also 
stamped. 

But  soon  it  became  apparent  that  genuine  marks  appeared  on  false  coins.  The  people 
also  still  grumbled  about  the  costs  of  the  counterstamping.  Private  initiative  then 
decided  that  making  your  own  punches  to  mark  any  coins  you  wanted  would  save 
expenses.  Also,  as  most  official  stamps  appeared  on  coins  of  better  silver,  this  made 
it  easier  to  remove  these  from  circulation.  So  rather  than  improving,  the  situation 
worsened  instead.  For  a while  confidence  in  the  circulating  medium  collapsed  again. 

In  1735  Don  Francisco  de  Empordn  replaced  Valhermoso  as  Comandante  General. 
At  first  he  wanted  to  resume  the  measures  to  cull  the  good  money  from  the  bad.  But 
in  the  long  run  affairs  continued  as  of  old.  The  monetary  chaos  in  the  Canary  Islands 
lasted  until  the  abolition  of  provincial  money  and  the  complete  integration  into  the 
peninsular  Spanish  system  in  April  1776. 

So  my  estimate  for  the  date  of  the  counterstamp  was  out  by  nearly  a century  and  a 
half! 

One  remark  should  still  be  made.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Arrocha  noted  that  there  was  a 
variation  in  the  number  of  lobes  on  the  indentation.  This  may  be  purely  accidental, 
but  I cannot  help  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  that  this  represented  an  internal 
control  measure  to  keep  track  of  the  locality  where  possible  abuses  might  occur. 

* * * % * * * * * * % * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

CANDAREEN 

CANDAREEN,  s.  In  Malay,  to  which  language  the  word  apparently  belongs, 
kandurf.  A term  formerly  applied  to  the  hundredth  of  the  Chinese  ounce  or  weight, 
commonly  called  by  the  Malay  name  tahil  (tael).  Fryer  (1673)  give  the  Chinese 
weights  thus: — 

1 Cattee  is  nearest  16  Taies 
1 Teen  (Taie?)  is  10  Mass 
1 Maas  in  Silver  is  10  Quandreens 
1 Quandreen  is  10  Cash 
733  Cash  make  1 Royal 
1 grain  English  weight  is  2 cash. 

1554. — "In  Malacca  the  weight  used  for  gold,  musk,  &c„  the  cate  contains  20  taels, 
each  tael  16  mazes,  each  maz  20  cumduryns;  also  1 paual  4 mazes,  each  maz  4 
cupongs ; each  cupong  5 cumduryns." — A.  Nunes,  39. 

1615. — "We  bought  5 greate  square  postes  of  the  Kinges  master  carpenter;  cost  2 mas 
6 condrins  per  peece." — Cocks,  i.  1. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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A NUMISMATIST  IN  ISTANBUL 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

There  is  an  open-air  market  in  the  square  which  surrounds  the  Beyazit  Mosque.  Its 
"stalls"  range  from  hand-carts  and  tressle- tables  to  simple  rugs  or  old  blankets  spread 
out  on  the  ground.  If  you  pick  your  way  between  the  vendors  of  clothes,  shoes, 
watches,  radios,  tools  and  roasted  chestnuts,  and  head  towards  the  gate  which  leads 
to  the  famous  Sahaflar  book-market,  you  will  find  various  vendors  of  coins,  medals 
and  antique  bric-a-brac. 


Fig.  1 


The  first  stall  I spotted  was  run  by  two  men  who  had  an  array  of  Greek,  Roman  and 
Byzantine  coins  neatly  spread  out  on  a tressle-table.  To  one  side  was  a pile 
consisting  of  odd  ear-rings,  pendants,  a couple  of  Ottoman  seals  and  my  first 
encounter  with  a Greek  religious  medal  - the  bronze  piece  pictured  here  (1  Vi  times 
actual  size)  as  Fig.  1.  The  obverse  depicts  a Madonna  and  Child,  with  legend  H 
FIAMMAKAPIETOZ,  which  means,  "The  Most  Blessed".  The  reverse  depicts  the 
baptism  of  Christ  by  John  the  Baptist  (1),  the  proceedings  being  attended  by  two 
angels,  one  of  whom  obligingly  holds  out  a towel.  The  legend  H BAFITELEE  TOY 
XPIXTOY  means,  "The  Baptism  of  Christ".  The  medal,  I would  guess,  is  of  19th 
century  date  and  we’ll  return  to  it  later,  for  on  this  stall  it  was  the  coins  which  were 
of  particular  interest,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a single  19th  century  Iranian  kran,  they 
were  fakes  one  and  all! 

I was  alerted  to  this  fact  when  I spotted  a denarius  of  Gordian  III  amongst  the  Roman 
coins  which  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  one  I had  back  home  - one  of  the  very  neat, 
troublesome  and  all-pervasive  forgeries  by  the  Bulgarian  Slavei  (2).  Then  another 
looked  "iffy".  . .then  another.  . .at  which  point  I tactfully  mentioned  the  fact  to  the 
two  gentlemen.  "These  are  copies",  I said.  "Yes,"  said  the  older  man  with  disarming 
frankness,  " all  copies!"  Whether  this  blanket  admission  would  have  been  made  had 
I not  raised  the  subject  first,  I do  not  know  - 1 suspect  not,  and  I suspect  further  that 
many  of  these  pieces  - some  of  them  of  truly  excellent  workmanship  - are  sold  to 
unsuspecting  passing  tourists  who  pick  them  up  for  £5  to  £10  each  and  try  to  sell 
them  back  home  for  a sizeable  profit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  subject  of  copying  being 
out  in  the  open,  the  two  men  became  quite  forthcoming. 
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The  Roman  coins  were  all  from  Bulgaria,  and  all  made  by  the  same  woman,  the  older 
man  said.  This  was  a bombshell,  as  the  Gordian  III  denarius  was  definitely  a Slavei 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  had  not  had  a sex-change.  I pointed  to  the 
Gordian  IH  and  mentioned  the  name  Slavei.  The  older  man  turned  to  the  younger 
one,  who  stroked  his  chin  and,  after  a flurry  of  Turkish,  nodded.  "Yes,  Slavei",  he 
said.  I couldn’t  get  any  further  on  this  subject,  I’m  afraid,  as  their  English  was 
limited  and  my  Turkish  non-existent.  Was  the  word  "woman"  a slip  of  the  tongue? 
Is  there  a female  Slavei  at  work  - Mrs.  Slavei,  perhaps?  I don’t  know  - 1 merely  pass 
on  the  gossip  here  as  it  emerged  in  the  shadow  of  the  Beyazit  Mosque.  Actually  I’m 
inclined  to  think  that  "woman"  was  a slip  of  the  tongue.  The  pieces  were  all  of  the 
same  discoloured/base  silver  fabric  (except  the  Gordian  HI,  which  was  shiny),  and 
certainly  all  looked  to  be  by  the  same  "artist".  I bought  two  as  a sample  - one  an 
antoninianus  of  Mariniana,  the  wife  of  Valerian  I (Fig.  2)  and  one  a denarius  of 
Plautilla,  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Caracalla,  with  a PIETAS  AVGG  reverse  (Fig.  3). 


Fig.  2 Fig.  3 


On  getting  them  home,  the  former  was  certainly  another  product  of  Slavei,  having 
been  reported  in  the  Bulletin  on  Counterfeits  back  in  1983  (3),  and  the  latter  - a 
beautifully  crafted  strike  - turned  out  to  be  a duplicate  of  a silver  specimen  I had 
bought  as  a forgery  here  in  England,  but  which  had  come  from  Beirut.  However, 
since  Slavei’ s products  are  known  to  be  exported  to  the  Middle  East,  where  they  are 
used  to  "liven  up"  hoards  of  run-of-the-mill  genuine  coins,  I am  quite  happy  to 
believe  that  this  too  is  one  of  Slavei’s,  and  that  therefore  - at  the  risk  of  being  dubbed 
a male  chauvinist  who  doesn’t  give  Equal  Opportunities  a fair  crack  of  the  whip  - the 
Bulgarian  "woman"  forger  is  a phantom  after  all. 

Just  along  from  the  Roman  coins  began  their  Greek  department.  They  were  all 
"toned"  bronze  and  very  stylish.  These,  I was  told,  were  made  in  Turkey  and,  if  I 
understood  correctly,  were  pressure  casts.  Certainly  there  were  traces  of  a casting 
"join"  around  the  edges  of  some.  I’m  afraid  I cannot  identify  most  Greek  coins  on 
sight,  so  I bought  a couple  of  specimens  which  "looked  nice",  to  be  investigated 
further  back  home. 

As  I suspected  both  were  copies  of  silver  tetradrachms,  so  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
bronze  meant  they  weren’t  intended  to  fool  the  initiated  - probably  just  the  tourist. 
The  first  (Fig.  4)  is  a coin  of  Antigonos  Doson  (229-221  BC)  of  Macedon  (4a)  and 
the  second  (Fig.  5a)  a second  century  BC  coin  of  Samos  in  Ionia  (4b).  As  can  be 
seen,  both  are  stylistically  excellent,  but  the  latter  is  of  particular  interest,  for 
according  to  Sear  this  type  is  represented  by  a probably  unique  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  (Fig.  5b).  Thus  it  can  hardly  be  a cast  taken  from  an  actual  coin  and 
must  presumably  have  been  made  from  hand-crafted  moulds  based  on  a photograph 
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Fig.  5b 

of  the  coin.  The  reverse  cultus  statue  is  very  like  its  counterpart  on  the  real  coin,  but 
as  can  be  seen,  there  are  some  quite  major  differences  in  the  obverse  bust  of  Zeus  - 
in  particular,  the  laurel  wreath  on  the  actual  coin  has  become  a head-band  on  the 
copy;  the  hair  on  the  forehead  and  near  the  eyes  is  different;  and  the  hair  is  shorter 
at  the  back  on  the  copy,  revealing  a shoulder. 

I bought  two  of  this  series  - there  were  perhaps  fifteen  different  types  in  all.  In  the 
correct  metal  and  with  the  casting  edge  carefully  removed,  they  could  be  dangerously 
deceptive,  I think. 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5a 


Fig. 


Finally  I spotted  a solitary  scyphate  Byzantine  coin  in  silver  lurking  in  the 
background  (Fig.  6).  I am  no  expert  in  Byzantine  coins  either,  so  I hazarded  a guess: 
"A  copy,"  I said,  trying  not  to  make  it  sound  too  much  like  a question.  "Yes,"  said 
the  older  man,  "made  in  Turkey."  So  I bought  that  too.  It  turned  out  to  be  a rather 
I neat  struck  copy  of  the  coin  type  with  the  singularly  cumbersome  name  of  scyphate 
histamenon  nomisma,  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII  Ducas  (AD  1071-8).  (5). 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  these  forgeries  a word  on  their  prices  may  be  of  interest. 
Slavei  copies  - bought  as  copies  - seem  to  be  getting  increasingly  pricey  in  the  west. 
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presumably  as  they  have  become  well  known  and  thus  "collectable".  At  this  little 
stall  in  Istanbul  the  opening  price,  before  any  of  the  traditional  haggling,  was  one 
million  Turkish  Lira  - under  £3  - which  is  less  than  a third  of  a fairly  typical  asking 
price  in  the  west.  The  Greek  bronzes  were  the  same  price,  but  the  Byzantine  coin 
was  two  million  because,  they  explained,  it  was  "real  silver".  I should  have  haggled 
on  principle,  I suppose,  but  I didn’t  - not  with  those  prices:  it  was  their  lucky  day  as 
well  as  mine! 

And  so  off  to  another  stall.  This  one  actually  had  some  real  coins  - a pile  of  mostly 
Byzantine  folles,  in  indifferent  to  poor  condition,  and  at  a guess,  pieces  found  out  in 
the  countryside  around  the  city.  At  a glance  there  was  nothing  that  I couldn’t  have 
got  in  better  condition  back  in  England. 


Fig.  7 


The  same  stall  did  have  three  religious  medals  on  offer,  one  a standard  St.  Benedict 
medal  (6),  another  a standard  Christ  (SALVATOR  MVNDI)/Virgin  Mary  (MATER 
CHRISTI)  type  - neither  of  any  great  interest  - but  the  third  was  more  interesting  in 
that  it  was  Greek,  and  thus  not  commonly  encountered  in  the  west.  It  is  bronze  and 
shown  (actual  size)  in  Fig.  7.  The  obverse  depicts  the  Nativity  (rENNHXIX)  of 
Christ  and  the  reverse  - clearly  a close  relative  of  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 - his  Baptism 
(BAFITIXMA)  (1).  I would  guess  it  is  of  nineteenth  century  date. 

This  was  interesting  because  a third  stall  visited  turned  up  a bronze  scalloped-edged 
oval  and  seemingly  older  version  of  Fig.  7.  I was  learning  things  - the  Baptism  of 
Christ  clearly  held  more  importance  for  the  Greek  Church  than  the  Catholic  - or  at 
least,  it  was  a more  common  theme  on  religious  medals.  Back  home  I checked  my 
various  books  on  icons  to  see  if  it  held  any  sort  of  prominence  there  too,  but  it  didn’t 
seem  to,  which  was  puzzling.  But  whatever,  this  third  stall  turned  out  to  be  an 
experience  and  a half. 

The  scalloped  Greek  medal  came  out  of  an  old  cigar  box,  along  with  a couple  of 
French  medals  relating  to  Lourdes,  one  of  which  seemed  to  have  a bit  of  circa  1950’s 
chewing-gum  adhering  to  it,  an  elongated  Disneyland  token,  a mounted  Australian  50 
cents  piece  and  an  assortment  of  what  seemed  to  be  modem  Turkish  coins  and  tokens. 
Finding  that  only  the  Greek  religious  medal  was  of  interest  to  me,  he  took  to 
rummaging  in  various  bags  and  boxes.  Out  came  a set  of  rosary  beads,  followed  by 
an  unusual  pendant  depicting  Medusa’s  head  (that  kept  my  wife  happy),  followed  in 
turn  by  a Jewish  phylactery  with  its  religious  texts  still  in  situ.  Then  out  came 
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another  cigar  box  containing  a strange  assortment  of  Ottoman  belt-buckles,  badges 
and  decorated  metallic  odds  and  ends  which  looked  a bit  like  buttons.  Whereas  sign 
language  had  served  to  explain  the  belt  buckles,  his  explanation  of  the  "buttons" 
served  only  to  baffle  me.  Seeing  1 was  puzzled,  he  disappeared  into  the  crowd  for 
a couple  of  minutes  then  re-emerged  carrying  what  appeared  to  be  a lovely  old 
Ottoman  lamp,  obviously  very  old  and  worth  Lord-knows-what.  He  pointed  to 
various  lids,  handles  and  decorative  additions,  showing  how  his  odds  and  ends  related 
to  it 


Fig.  8 


From  the  same  box  emerged  the  puzzler  shown  (actual  size)  in  Fig.  8,  a bronze 
amulet  (?)  whose  obverse  and  reverse  are  virtually  identical,  both  as  illustrated,  and 
which  he  said  was  Ottoman.  Now  this  was  a puzzler  because  I had  bought  an 
identical  piece,  but  in  rather  better  condition,  back  here  in  England,  amongst  a batch 
of  Indian  Temple  Tokens.  I must  say  that  I had  always  assumed  this  to  be  Indian  on 
account  of  its  clear  stylistic  links  with  various  Indian  coins  from  the  late  16th  century 
through  to  the  19th  (7),  but  I thought  that  this  man’s  claim  of  an  Ottoman  origin  was 
at  least  worth  mentioning  in  the  hope  that  some  reader  of  NI  Bulletin  can  clarify.  I 
would  still  argue  an  Indian  origin  myself:  after  all,  if  French  medals  of  Lourdes  can 
end  up  so  easily  in  Istanbul,  I don’t  see  why  an  Indian  amulet  shouldn’t  accomplish 
the  same  feat.  If  it  had  turned  up  as,  say,  a metal  detector  find  in  Istanbul  or  its 
environs,  maybe  that  was  enough  to  explain  the  Ottoman  attribution? 

By  now,  the  older  man  from  the  first  stall  had  re-appeared  with  a a bag  full  of 
religious  medals  belonging  to  an  unidentified  friend.  They  were  interesting  not 
because  of  any  w/t-usual  nature,  but  for  their  almost  entirely  usual  nature  - usual,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  that  what  turns  up  regularly  in  western  Europe  seemed  to  have  found 
its  way  to  Istanbul  to  turn  up  in  this  bag  - a cheap  souvenir  medal  of  Fatima,  a couple 
more  of  Lourdes,  and  a number  of  French  "miraculous  medals"  in  aluminium.  There 
was  a medal  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  in  there,  and  two  or  three  cheap  run-of-the-mill 
Papal  medals  together  with  one  other  which  was  worth  buying  if  only  because  its 
reverse  combined  so  many  symbols  together  that  you  could  almost  smell  the  incense 
(8).  It  is  a bronze  jubilee  medal  of  1875  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9 (1  Vi  times  actual 
size). 

The  bag  did  contain  two  items  of  more  interest,  though.  The  first  was  the  small  silver 
medal  shown  here  (twice  actual  size)  as  Fig.  10.  Its  obverse  is  a Madonna  and  Child 
- seemingly  "Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help"  without  the  angels  (9)  - and  its  reverse 
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NA  ZHCH  which  is  Greek,  signifying  "To  Live!"  I was  later  to  discover  that  this 
is  a Greek  Orthodox  Christening  medal.  Apparently  the  god-parents  of  a child  have 
these  made  and  presented  to  the  guests  at  a christening  service.  By  wearing  them  the 
guests,  in  effect,  wish  the  child  a long  life. 


Fig.  10 


The  second  piece,  shown  here  (twice  actual  size)  as  Fig.  1 1 has  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
the  obverse,  and  a picture  of  the  so-called  House  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Meryemana, 
near  Ephesus,  on  the  reverse.  (The  reverse  legends  say  precisely  this,  in  both  French 
and  Turkish.)  This  is  the  house  in  which  the  Virgin  is  supposed  to  have  passed  her 
last  years,  and  where  she  is  supposed  to  have  died  - or  so  the  legend  has  it!  (10) 
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Unfortunately,  word  seemed  to  have  got  around  that  there  was  a crazy  foreign  tourist 
looking  for  religious  stuff  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  as  the  friend’s  prices  were  a bit 
on  the  steep  side,  to  say  the  least  Some  bargaining  was  in  order,  therefore.  Two 
stools  appeared  from  nowhere  for  my  wife  and  myself,  and  another  man  appeared 
with  glasses  of  Turkish  tea  for  all  and  sundry.  An  amicable  deal  was  fairly  rapidly 
struck  for  the  more  unusual  pieces,  though  I couldn’t  help  feeling  (as  I always  did  in 
Istanbul)  that  I was  somehow  the  loser  at  the  end  of  this  ritual,  though  admittedly  a 
happy  one! 


A wander  round  various  other  stalls  produced  only  one  St.  Benedict  medal,  but  of  a 
type  I’d  never  seen  before.  Of  silver  plated  bronze,  it  is  shown  here  (twice  actual 
size)  as  Fig.  12.  It  is  unusual  in  that  the  first  letter  of  the  reverse  legend  is  incorrect 
(S  for  V),  but  more  than  that,  the  saint  is  styled  as  MONACH.  OCCID.  PATRIAR. 
which  signifies  "Patriarch  of  Western  Monks",  suggesting,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a 
medal  of  eastern  origin.  The  raven  with  a bun  in  its  beak  is  a usual  accompaniment 
for  the  saint,  but  I continue  to  be  puzzled  by  the  small  figure  standing  on  the  altar, 
whose  significance  eludes  me. 

Just  as  I thought  we’d  exhausted  the  market  of  Beyazit  Square,  we  found  an 
Aladdin’s  Cave.  Run  by  a very  old  man  with  a young  boy  assistant,  the  stall  was  a 
veritable  treasure-trove  of  coins,  medals  and  antique  bits  and  bats  - the  latter 
including  a small  silver  Buddha,  a Buddhist  medal  and  half  a dozen  cylinder  seals. 
In  the  centre  of  the  stall  was  an  ornamental  bowl  full  of  coins  - Roman,  Greek, 
Byzantine  and  Islamic,  all  mixed  together  in  a hopeless  jumble.  Many  were,  I 
guessed,  coins  found  out  in  the  country  around  Istanbul.  One  was  a slightly  worn 
silver  dirhem  of  Kay  Khusru  II  of  the  Seljuks  of  Rum  - one  of  those  lovely  pieces 
with  a sun-face  over  a lion.  Then  I spotted  a bronze  cast  copy  of  a bronze  half-follis 
of  Heraclius  (Sear  873),  the  spitting  image  of  one  I’d  bought  some  years  back  in 
England  - the  type  of  coin  which,  being  relatively  common,  makes  one  wonder  why 
anyone  would  bother  to  copy  it,  and  make  a poor  job  of  it  into  the  bargain.  Now,  I 
suppose,  I had  my  answer:  for  tourists  (11).  As  I rummaged  deeper  into  the  bowl, 
I could  see  that  many  more  of  the  coins  in  there  were  fakes  - some  were  obvious 
casts,  others  were  the  ever-present  products  of  Slavei,  the  dreaded  Bulgarian, 
mentioned  earlier. 
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That  bowl  was  an  experience,  even  if  I didn’t  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  for  it 
represented  the  complete  spectrum  of  coinage  from  the  obviously  fake  to  the 
obviously  genuine,  through  that  very  grey  area  in  the  middle  where  inevitably  one  just 
cannot  be  sure.  But  this  was  only  the  cheap  stuff.  Seeing  my  interest  in  coins,  the 
old  man  produced  a bank-bag  full  of  Greek  silver  pieces,  including  an  immaculate 
Athenian  "owl"  tetradrachm,  followed  by  a Byzantine  gold  coin,  then  a Seljuk  gold 
one...  My  head  began  to  spin  trying  to  fathom  which  were  genuine  and  which 
weren’t,  till  in  the  end  I found  myself  wondering  just  how  much  I really  knew  about 
the  art  of  forgery.  "Not  enough"  was  my  eventual  - and  humbling!  - conclusion.  So 
I changed  the  subject  and  asked  the  old  man  about  a small  engraved  silver  plaque 
depicting  a Madonna  and  Child.  A mistake  - the  price  was  like  a telephone  number! 
Religious  interest?  Out  of  his  pocket  came  a silver  cross-shaped  box  on  a chain. 
Deftly  the  old  man  showed  how  it  opened  up  to  reveal  a beautiful  crucifix  on  the 
inside.  The  price  of  this  work  of  art  had  even  more  digits  in  it.  (A  German  tourist 
was  simultaneously  having  the  same  traumatic  experience  with  the  prices  of  a couple 
of  engraved  gem-stones  he  was  interested  in.  He  gave  up  and  walked  off  into  the 
crowd,  shaking  his  head.)  Eventually  I settled  on  an  elaborate  cruciform  medal 
relating  to  the  Confraternity  of  St  Antony  of  Padua,  of  which  the  old  man  for  some 
reason  had  half-a-dozen  - I guess  because  they  related  to  the  Church  of  St.  Antony, 
across  the  Golden  Horn  in  Pera  - plus  a small  rectangular  bronze  plaque  (3.1cm  by 
2.4cm)  with  an  elaborately  decorated  hole  for  suspension,  bearing  what  I presumed 
to  be  a Koranic  text  on  one  side.  (It  was  blank  on  the  other.)  It  was  clearly  very  old 
and  rather  worn,  but  appealing  somehow  - perhaps  the  Islamic  equivalent  of  those 
English  brass  medals  bearing  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  perhaps 
an  amulet  for  warding  off  sickness,  I don’t  know  (12). 

If  I’d  had  more  money  I could  easily  have  spent  it  here  at  this  stall.  But  I still 
wanted  to  see  what  the  Grand  Bazaar  had  to  offer.... 

I don’t  think  one  can  ever  appreciate  the  size  and  intricacy  of  the  Grand  Bazaar  from 
the  accounts  one  reads  of  it  in  tourist  guides  before  visiting  the  city.  The  place  is  like 
a vast  rabbit  warren  which  makes  the  Hampton  Court  maze  look  like  child’s  play. 
Fighting  off  the  purveyors  of  gold  jewellery,  carpets  and  leather  goods,  by-passing 
dealers  in  spices,  brass-ware  and  Turkish  slippers,  we  stumbled  (for  no-one  surely 
finds  anything  in  there  by  design!)  upon  a young  man  with  a sizeable  collection  of 
amulets  and  talismans  for  sale  (13). 

There  were  various  Christian  medals/icons/amulets  - I am  not  sure  how  one  would 
classify  them:  silver  plaques  about  5cm  square  engraved  or  stamped  with  religious 
designs.  One  was  a Madonna  and  Child,  like  the  piece  I’d  seen  at  the  old  man’s  stall 
back  in  Beyazit  Square;  another  was  like  the  Emperor-with-Saint  type  found  on  some 
Byzantine  coins;  a third  carried  the  Nativity  and  Baptism  scenes  of  Fig.  7,  but  with 
no  legends  (14).  These  pieces,  being  Christian,  were  rarer  than  their  Islamic 
counterparts,  the  young  man  explained,  and  thus  more  expensive.  Indeed,  one  of 
them,  he  said,  bore  the  name  Faberg6  in  Russian  on  the  reverse...  Then  out  came  a 
tray  of  Islamic  amulets/talismans,  ranging  from  one  magnificent  - and  expensive  - 
piece  some  200  years  old  ("the  oldest  in  the  shop"),  to  a dozen  relatively  modern  ones 
("from  Anatolia")  at  the  cheaper  end  of  the  price  range.  The  latter  were  mostly 
round,  about  4cm  in  diameter,  and  in  silver.  All  were  of  the  Koranic  text  type  with 
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the  characteristically  elaborate  calligraphy  one  finds  on  coins  - and  on  the  walls  of 
the  mosques  around  the  city! 

Also  in  the  tray  were  a number  of  queer  non-calligraphic  pieces  that  caught  my  eye  - 
things  bearing  queer  symbols,  and  of  queer  shapes  (one  a miniature  outline  of  a hand) 
- but  so  many  that  I was  spoilt  for  choice  and  had  to  take  a seat  to  do  some  serious 
thinking.  It  was  clear,  too,  that  I was  going  to  have  to  do  some  hard  bargaining  here. 
The  young  man  picked  up  the  phone  and  made  a quick  call.  Two  minutes  later  the 
inevitable  glasses  of  Turkish  tea  arrived,  and,  to  the  strains  of  Vivaldi’s  "Summer" 
playing  in  the  background,  the  process  began... 

To  cut  a lengthy  story  short,  I ended  up  buying  four  specimen  pieces  of  different 
types.  It  was  to  have  been  three  pieces  for  23  million  Turkish  Lira,  but  at  the  last 
minute  it  became  four  for  26  million.  "You  shouldn’t  leave  anything  if  you  really 
want  it,"  the  young  man  said.  "The  trouble  is  I want  half  the  shop",  I said  in 
exasperation.  He  laughed.  Later  I mused  that  maybe  this  last  minute  bargain  meant 
that  yet  again  I had  been  a happy  loser! 

The  four  pieces  are  illustrated  here,  actual  size,  as  Figs.  13,  14,  15  & 16.  The  young 
man  was  a mine  of  information  about  these  things,  and  obligingly  wrote  down  a few 
details  about  each  one  for  me,  which  I here  pass  on  together  with  such  information 
as  I have  managed  to  glean  about  them  since  getting  back  from  Istanbul. 

The  piece  in  Fig.  13  is  a most  peculiar  object,  consisting  of  a crude  face  with  the 
names  of  Allah  and  various  angels  woven  into  it.  The  shop  had  three  or  four  of  these 
pieces  which  superficially  looked  the  same,  but  apparently  there  were  some  crucial 
differences.  The  basic  face-format  with  the  prominent  eyes  was  certainly  the  same, 
and  some  other  elements  were  common  to  each,  but  it  seems  that  different  angels 
were  invoked  on  the  different  pieces  according  to  the  demons  they  were  intended  to 
combat  and  the  specific  ends  towards  which  they  were  supposed  to  work  their  magic. 
Exactly  what  the  piece  depicted  here  was  supposed  to  accomplish,  I have  no  idea.  I’m 
afraid. 


Fig.  13  Fig.  14 


The  piece  in  Fig.  14, 1 was  told,  uses  seven  occult  symbols  which  are,  in  effect,  single 
character  texts  relating  to  certain  angels.  Back  home  I was  able  to  add  to  this,  for 
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Tewfik  Canaan  mentions  these  same  symbols,  saying  that  they  are  "the  seven  signs 
assigned  to  the  seven  days  and  the  seven  planets".  Since  each  day/planet  has  an 
associated  angel,  there  is  no  contradiction  here.  Canaan  adds  that  the  symbols  are 
also  supposed  to  be  the  seals  of  different  prophets,  and  when  placed  together  form 
"the  mysterious  name  and  seal  of  the  Almighty"  (15).  Why  the  seven  symbols  feature 
in  a 7 x 5 array  in  Fig.  14  (as  opposed  to  a ‘complete’  7x7  one)  is  a puzzle.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I was  told  that  this  talisman  was  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  its 
owner. 

The  piece  in  Fig.  15  apparently  consists  of  a Koranic  text  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
ninety  nine  names  of  God  (16)  in  an  abbreviated  form.  The  suspension  loop 
apparently  also  bears  the  opening  words  of  the  Koran.  The  shop  had  three  or  four 
pieces  similar  in  layout  to  this,  though  of  different  sizes,  so  the  type  seems  to  be  a 
fairly  common  one.  The  significance  of  the  19-fold  division  of  the  circle  is  puzzling  - 
at  least  to  me  at  the  time  of  writing! 


Fig.  15  Fig.  16 

The  piece  in  Fig.  16,  finally,  is  an  unusual  type  (or  so  the  young  man  said),  having 
on  one  side  a 5 x 5 array  of  letters,  with  the  names  of  four  angels  round  its  edges. 
This  appears  not  to  be  a magic  square  of  numbers  (17a),  even  via  the  number-letter 
equivalents  of  numerology;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  one  of  those  magic  squares  which 
takes  a mystical  word  or  name  and  permutes  its  letters  (17b).  Indeed,  I can  see  no 
pattern  in  there  at  all,  and  if  anyone  reading  this  can  make  any  sense  of  it,  I would 
be  very  grateful  to  hear  from  them.  Nor  can  I say  anything  about  the  significance  of 
the  reverse.  The  only  other  thing  I can  say  about  it  is  that  on  the  suspension  loop  are 
three  more  of  the  names  of  God. 

As  to  the  ages  of  these  pieces,  the  young  man  guessed  that  Figs.  13-15  (which  are  all 
uniface)  were  perhaps  80  years  old,  whereas  the  piece  in  Fig.  16  was  slightly  older  - 
maybe  100  years.  All  are  silver. 

But  there  is  one  further  question  that  arises  in  respect  of  these  and  other  amulets  and 
talismans:  are  they  genuine? 

Now  I do  not  mean  to  imply  here  that  the  young  man  was  passing  off  as  old 
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something  that  had  been  knocked  up  in  a workshop  somewhere  only  the  day  before, 
specifically  to  fob  off  on  gullible  tourists.  The  man  was  up  front  with  ages,  types  and 
prices  right  from  the  start,  so  I had  no  doubts  on  that  score.  Rather  I refer  here  to 
what  are  known  to  amulet  users  as  "dead"  amulets  - basically  those  made  by,  at  best, 
unqualified  magicians,  and  at  worst,  charlatans. 

Budge  (18)  tells  us  that  there  have  been  times  and  places  where  magicians  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  amulets  and  talismans  from  the  members  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived.  In  such  times  of  shortage,  pseudo-magicians  and 
charlatans  have  stepped  in  to  gull  the  credulous  and  fill  the  gap.  Such  pseudo- 
amulets/talismans, unlike  those  made  by  bona  fide  magicians,  are  said  to  be  devoid 
of  power  - "dead";  fake.  "All  over  the  East,"  Budge  tells  us,  "forged  amulets  are 
common." 

Not  being  a believer  in  magicians,  or  in  their  amulets  and  talismans,  myself,  I find 
it  hard  to  see  that  there  is  any  boundary  at  all  between  magicians  and  pseudo- 
magicians, or  between  genuine  and  fake  charms,  for  as  the  strange  saga  of  the 
Indonesian  bullet-money  talismans  well  demonstrates  (19),  even  fakes  made  by  non- 
magicians can  work  if  the  recipients  of  them  think  they  are  powerful.  But  the  notion 
of  fake  amulets  is  an  interesting  one  to  ponder,  and  worth  mentioning  here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hagia  Sophia,  in  the  Ayasofya  Meydani,  various  vendors  of  guide- 
books, post-cards  and  tourist  souvenirs  gather  in  a long  line  to  sell  their  wares  to 
tourists  on  their  way  to  the  magnificent  former  church,  mosque  and  now  museum. 
One  of  these  street  vendors  had  a little  stall  which  was  in  fact  a propped-up-hand-cart 
on  which  he  had,  amongst  other  touristic  odds  and  ends,  a large  number  of  oval 
bronze  medallions.  I picked  one  up.  It  was  a "miraculous  medal"  (20)  of  the  type 
shown  here  (actual  size)  as  Fig.  17  and  yes,  the  obverse  legend  was  indeed  in  French! 


There  were  maybe  30  of  them,  all  told,  in  two  sizes,  large  and  small,  so  either  they 
had  been  bought  by  the  vendor  as  a job-lot,  but  weren’t  selling  very  well,  or  they  had 
been  made  for  sale  in  Istanbul  and  their  numbers  showed  they  were  good  sellers.  I 
don’t  know,  but  to  find  so  many  of  them  specifically  in  the  French  of  the  original 
medal,  here  in  Turkey  - a pile  of  Catholic  medals  on  a stall  surrounded  by  the 
minarets  of  Islam  - appealed  very  much  to  my  sense  of  the  quizzical,  and  I couldn’t 
resist  buying  one  as  a souvenir,  despite  having  a dozen  others  like  it  back  home! 
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But  rummaging  amongst  the  miraculous  medals  I discovered  a couple  of  other 
"medals"  - "pendants"  is  probably  a more  appropriate  word  here  - of  the  same  fabric. 
Both  were  straight  copies  in  bronze  of  Greek  silver  coins,  made  with  integral 
suspension  loops,  like  the  miraculous  medals,  so  made  to  be  worn  - and  one  can  see 
why  anyone  would  choose  such  pieces  as  the  basis  for  jewellery  items  (21),  for  both 
are  striking.  The  first  (Fig.  18)  is  a tetradrachm  of  Myrina  in  Aeolis  (22)  and  the 
second  (Fig.  19)  a tetradrachm  of  Abdera  in  Thrace  (23).  Both  are  illustrated  actual 
size. 


Fig.  19 


A bit  of  rapid  bargaining  and  the  medals/pendants  were  mine.  No  Turkish  tea 
appeared  this  time,  though.  The  rather  apathetic  vendor  simply  helped  himself  to  one 
of  my  wife’s  roasted  chestnuts  and  wandered  off  back  into  the  shade  of  Hagia  Sophia 
to  chat  to  his  friend. 

Notes. 


(1)  Matthew  3.13-17;  Mark  1.9-1 1;  Luke  3.21-2.  Note  the  presence  of  "the  Spirit 
of  God  descending  like  a dove." 

(2)  See  my  "Forgeries,  Fantasies  and  Replicas  IV"  in  NI  Bulletin,  January  1995, 
p.9-12.  As  I said  in  that  article  (p.  15),  a catalogue  of  Slavei  types  - 
particularly  the  silver  - would  be  a very  useful  project  for  the  future. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  still  in  the  future...  The  Gordian  III  is  Fig.  20  of  that 
article  (p.  14). 

(3)  Vol.  8,  1/2,  p.ll. 

(4)  David  R.  Sear,  Greek  Coins  and  their  Values  (1979):  a)  is  Sear  no.  6789;  b) 
is  Sear  no.  4664a. 

(5)  David  R.  Sear,  Byzantine  Coins  and  their  Values  (1987),  no.  1868.  The  actual 
coin  is  gold  or  electrum. 

(6)  For  the  record,  a small  bronze  version  of  Fig.  2 in  my  article,  "The  Cryptic 
Medals  of  St.  Benedict",  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  1998,  p.142. 
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(7)  Decorative  groups  of  dots,  like  or  \v  , and  sweeping  lines  like — J (actually 
elongated  letters  originally)  seem  to  be  more  suggestive  of  Indian  coinage  than 
Ottoman. 

(8)  Thus  we  have  the  Cross  radiating  light,  symbolising  divinity.  At  its  base  is 
a lily,  symbolising  purity,  and  a stream  of  water,  representing  the  "pure  river 
of  water  of  life"  (Rev.  22.1);  likewise,  "if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink"  (John  7.37).  To  the  left  of  the  Cross  is  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  wreathed  in  thorns  and  with  the  lance  wound.  To  the  right  of  the  Cross 
is  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  transfixed  by  a sword.  Both  hearts  are 
symbolically  aflame... 

(9)  See  my  article  "Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help"  in  NI  Bulletin,  January  1999, 
p.13-18. 

(10)  The  remains  of  this  house  are  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  1891, 
using  records  of  the  visions  of  one  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  an  ecstatic  nun 
in  an  Augustinian  convent  at  Diilmen  in  Westphalia,  who  had  died  in  1824. 
Her  visions  had  revealed  that  the  house  was  "on  a hill  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  some  three  and  a half  hours  from  Ephesus."  Various  other 
details  of  the  location  were  given,  including  the  fact  that  there  was  the  castle 
of  a deposed  king  nearby!  A detailed  description  of  the  house  and  its  layout 
were  also  revealed.  The  reconstructed  house  has  been  a place  of  pilgrimage 
since  1896,  and  in  1967  was  officially  consecrated  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  For  the 
visions,  see  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  from  the  Visions  of  Anne 
Catherine  Emmerich,  translated  from  the  notes  of  Clemens  Brentano  by  Sir 
Michael  Palairet  (1954)  p.  346ff;  for  the  site  today  see,  for  example,  The 
Times  Bartholomew  Guide  to  Turkey  (1990),  p.156.  (All  of  this  would  appear 
to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Jerusalem’s  claim  to  be  the  place  where  the 
Virgin  Mary  passed  her  final  years,  died  and  was  buried,  but  the  visions  also 
revealed  that  the  tomb  near  Jerusalem  was  one  prepared  for  her  when  she  fell 
seriously  ill  on  a visit  to  Jerusalem  from  Ephesus.  It  was  never  used,  though, 
as  Mary  recovered  and  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  she  died  eighteen  months 
later  (Palairet  p.353-4).  For  a detached  survey  of  the  Ephesus  v.  Jerusalem 
controversy,  see  the  article  "Virgin"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  15, 
p.470-471,  plus  the  article  "Tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary"  in  the  same 
work,  vol.  14,  p.774-5.) 

(11)  A general  problem  in  Turkey,  it  seems.  Writer  and  former  tourist-guide  in 
Cappadocia,  Craig  Mair,  in  his  book  A Time  in  Turkey  (1973),  records 
spending  his  last  fee  earned  there  on  "a  handful  of  Byzantine  coins",  adding 
wistfully  that  "they  turned  out  to  be  mostly  fakes"  (p.142).  For  a similar  tale 
of  woe  from  Ephesus,  see  my  "Fakes,  Forgeries  and  Fantasy  Coins"  in  NI 
Bulletin,  August  1994,  p.180. 

(12)  Various  passages  of  the  Koran  are  used  on  amulets  and  talismans:  see  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge,  Amulets  and  Superstitions  (1930;  reprint  1978),  p.54ff  for  some 
examples.  See  also  Tewfik  Canaan,  "The  Decipherment  of  Arabic  Talismans", 
a dissertation  published  in  the  journal  Berytus  in  1937,  in  particular  p.71ff. 
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(13)  For  anyone  who  cares  to  try,  the  young  man’s  name  is  Alin  Kerem  £iglin,  and 
his  business  address  is  Alin  Miicevherat,  Ig  Bedesten  No.  36,  Kapaligar§i, 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  Readers  should  note  that  this  article  was  written  some 
considerable  time  before  publication,  whilst  the  events  described  in  it  were 
fresh  in  my  mind.  Since  writing  it,  I have  exchanged  many  letters  with  Alin 
and  have  bought  many  more  wonderful  and  strange  talismans  from  him  by 
post,  at  good  prices  - pieces  the  like  of  which  I have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  for 
sale  here  in  Western  Europe.  However,  I have  decided  to  leave  my  "happy 
loser"  wording  intact  as  preserving  my  original  impressions  of  bargaining 
practices  in  Turkey.  After  all,  it  is  as  much  a quip  about  myself  as  about  Alin 
or  the  gentlemen  encountered  in  Beyazit  Square.... 

(14)  A similar  piece  is  pictured  in  Budge  p.71,  "bought  at  the  Fords  of  the  Jordan." 

(15)  Canaan  p.143-4.  See  also  Budge  p.40. 

(16)  See  Budge  p.47-50  for  a complete  list,  though  apparently  listings  do  vary 
somewhat.  The  names  generally  refer  to  divine  roles  (eg  the  Protector,  the 
Pardoner,  the  Enricher  etc)  or  characteristics  (eg  the  Merciful,  the  Generous, 
the  Glorious  etc)  so  I imagine  that  particular  names  are  used  on  talismans 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  aid  which  it  is  hoped  the  talisman  will 
mobilise.  Flattery  will  get  you  everywhere,  as  the  saying  goes. 

(17)  a)  On  which  see  my  article  "From  Indian  Temple  Tokens  to  European 
Talismans,  via  Magic  Squares",  in  NI  Bulletin,  July  1998,  p.185-196. 

b)  eg.  Canaan  p.97-8.  (I  hope  to  come  back  to  this  type  of  "magic  square"  in 
a later  article.) 

(18)  p.31.  Budge  refers  here  to  items  like  engraved  stones,  divining  bowls  and 
hand-written  paper  charms  etc,  but  I would  guess  that  his  comments  apply 
equally  to  medallic  amulets/talismans. 

(19)  See  my  "Fakes  v.  Amulets  II",  in  NI  Bulletin,  September  1998,  p.233-243. 

(20)  On  which  see  my  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions",  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997, 
p.156-7. 

(21)  I would  assume  these  to  be  straight  jewellery  pieces  rather  than  ‘charms’, 
though  folk  do  wear  the  oddest  things  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  the  so-called 
‘evil  eye’.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  people  who  bought  the 
miraculous  medals  bought  them  with  a religious/superstitious  motive,  and  how 
many  bought  them  simply  as  eye-catching  baubles.  See  also  my  "Fakes  v. 
Amulets  HI:  Fakes,  Amulets,  Jewellery  or  What?",  in  NI  Bulletin,  February 
1999,  p.32-44. 

(22)  The  type  is  Sear  nos.  4216-7;  for  this  specific  monogram  see  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  (BMC),  Aeolis,  Myrina  no.  11.  The  prototype  dates  from 
the  2nd  to  the  1st  centuries  BC. 
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(23)  Not  in  the  BMC,  but  see  J.  M.  F.  May,  The  Coinage  of  Abdera  (1966),  no. 
393.  Traces  of  the  ABAH  (for  Abdera)  above  the  Griffin  are  just  visible  on 
the  copy  at  the  edge  of  the  flan.  Various  details  suggest  that  the  copy  is  made 
from  hand-engraved  dies,  rather  than  a cast  of  an  actual  coin  - namely, 
Hercules  has  unusually  spindly  legs,  and  seems  to  be  sitting  on  a human  head 
rather  than  a lion  skin  draped  over  a rock.  Also  the  last  three  letters  of  the 
magistrate’s  (?)  name,  E11IOIAAAOZ,  are  back-ways  on.  The  prototype  coin 
dates  from  about  400  BC. 

Acknowledgement. 
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A CURIOSITY  FROM  TURKEY 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


The  uniface  silver  medalet/pendant  depicted  here  twice 
actual  size  is  from  Istanbul  and  dates  from  about  1910- 
1920.  The  design  looks  like  an  elaborate  monogram  at 
first  glance.  Closer  inspection  reveals  what  seem  to  be 
four  fishes  locked  in  a Maurits  Escher  style  design.  In 
fact  what  we  have  here  are  four  dancing  geese  with 
their  necks  tangled  together  in  a knot,  this  illustrating 
an  old  Anatolian  folk-tale  which  runs  somewhat  as 
follows. 

One  day,  four  geese  were  dancing  together  when  their  necks  became  tangled  one  with 
another  into  a hopeless  knot  from  which  they  were  quite  unable  to  escape.  Luckily 
a young  man  was  passing  by  and,  seeing  their  plight,  stopped  to  untangle  them. 
"Thank-you  ever  so  much,"  said  the  geese  in  gratitude  (for  as  in  all  good  folk-tales, 
these  animals  could  speak),  "What  do  you  want  from  us  in  return?"  "Oh,  I don’t 
want  anything,"  the  young  man  replied,  "I’m  just  looking  for  my  girlfriend.  Her 
family  don’t  think  I am  good  enough  for  her,  and  have  taken  her  away.  But  I will 
carry  on  searching  for  her,  over  all  the  world  if  need  be,  until  I find  her."  "Then  let 
us  help  you",  said  the  geese,  and  the  four  of  them  flew  off,  one  in  each  of  the  four 
cardinal  directions,  searching  for  the  girl.  In  due  course  they  found  her,  and,  of 
course,  the  couple  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after,  as  is  always  the  case  in  good 
folk-tales,  acrimonious  divorce  being  thankfully  unheard  of. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  being  helpful  to  other  people,  without  expecting 
anything  in  return,  can  reap  unexpected  rewards. 

My  thanks  to  Alin  Kerem  £iglin  of  Istanbul  for  sending  me  this  curious  little  medalet 
and  for  telling  me  the  story  that  goes  with  it. 
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A SILVER  COIN  OF  SULEYMAN  KANUNI  FROM  THE  TABRIZ  MINT 


Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  N1  # 364 

(Reprinted  with  permission,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Turkish  Numismatic  Society 
"KURU§",  [new  series,  year  1,  No.  1,  October  1998].) 

When  Selim  I (918-926)  became  Sultan  not  only  was  his  accession  dated  placed  on 
his  coinage,  but  other  year  dates  when  important  events  occurred,  such  as  the  capture 
of  cities  and  fortresses,  were  used  instead,  being  a feature  of  coins  from  newly 
established  mints.  This  custom  of  dating  certain  coins  was  continued  by  his  son 
Suleyman  I (Kanuni)  (926-974). 


Fig.  1 


A silver  dirhem  (do-shahi),  Tabriz  mint,  in  the  name  of 
Suleyman  I,  dated  942  H.  4.3 lgr. 


Sketch  of  the  legends  on  the  obverse  and  reverse. 

An  example  of  one  of  Suleyman’s  silver  coins  (Fig.  1)  was  struck  in  the  mint  at 
Tabriz  during  his  brief  stay  there  after  his  success  in  Baghdad.  As  will  be  seen  on 
the  illustration  and  the  following  sketch  (Fig.  2)  the  date  is  942  H.  The  weight  of  this 
specimen  is  4.3 lgr.  which  conforms  to  the  heavier  mithqal  weight  standard  for  silver 
coinage  which  Suleyman  introduced  into  the  region  after  his  Persian  campaign 
conquests.  It  is  usually  catalogued  as  a "dirhem",  but  the  Shah  Tahmasp,  the  Persian 
ruler  (903-984),  had  issued  double  shahi  silver  coins  called  "do  shahi"  in  a standard 
of  2400  nokhods  equalling  one  toman,  his  coins  being  24  nokhods  (or  one  mithqal) 
in  weight  (4.60gr.),  hence  we  can  refer  to  the  Ottoman  coin  as  a "do  shahi". 
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Suleyman’s  coin  is  of  interest  because  the  eulogy  (royal  protocol)  darib  al-nadr  wa- 
sahib  al-'izi  wa’l-bahr  ( Striker  of  the  Radiant  (coin)  Master  of  Glory  and  Victory  on 
Land  and  Sea)  appears  on  the  obverse.  This  form  of  an  eulogy  is  found  for  the  first 
time  on  sultanis  (altin)  from  the  reign  of  Mehmed  II  (848-855/886)  dated  with  the 
years  882,  883  and  885.  These  replaced  the  Venetian  gold  coins  of  similar  weight 
which  had  enjoyed  wide  circulation  in  the  region. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  too,  that  the  eulogy  also  occurs  on  a Suleyman  dirhem  (or 
tenga)  struck  at  the  Amid  mint  with  his  accession  date  of  926.  This  was  probably 
authorised  by  the  Grand  Vizir  Ibrahim,  who  arrived  there  with  his  army  from  Aleppo 
in  May  1534  (941  H)  where  he  stayed  until  leaving  for  Tabriz  in  July  of  that  year, 
which  he  entered  without  trouble.  There  he  authorised  the  striking  of  a similar  silver 
coin  with  the  date  of  941,  placed  on  the  same  side  (obverse)  as  the  eulogy,  with  the 
mint  place  name  of  Tabriz  on  the  reverse. 

Suleyman’s  campaign  (the  sixth)  was  directed  against  the  Persians.  It  lasted  from 
June  1534  until  January  1536.  He  left  Istanbul  and  made  slow  progress  via  Konya, 
Sivas  and  Erzurum,  preceded  by  the  Grand  Vizir  Ibrahim  who  had  occupied  Tabriz 
in  Muharrem  941  but  had  asked  Suleyman  for  help  in  September  because  a large 
body  of  his  army  had  been  routed.  Suleyman  was  able  to  join  him  outside  the  city 
a week  later. 

In  October  the  joint  armies  marched  to  Baghdad  which  surrendered  without  a struggle, 
and  Suleyman  stayed  there  for  four  months.  He  left  the  city  on  April  1st  1535  and 
reached  Tabriz  after  a brief  halt  at  Irbil,  taking  only  92  days.  He  stayed  in  the 
vicinity  until  August  27th  1535  (942  H)  during  which  time  he  pursued  the  Shah  as 
far  as  Dargazin.  His  "do  shahi"  coins  dated  942  were  struck  at  the  mint  during  this 
time.  After  returning  to  the  city  without  bringing  the  Shah  to  battle,  he  sacked  it,  and 
burned  the  Palace  before  departing  for  Istanbul  via  Khoi,  Lake  Van,  Amid,  Urfa, 
Aleppo,  Adana  and  Konya  arriving  in  his  capital  on  January  8th  1536. 

When  the  sultan  began  the  return  march  his  conquests  were  again  lost  with  the 
exception  of  Baghdad  which  remained  in  Ottoman  hands  apart  from  a short  period  in 
the  17th  century.  It  is  therefore  understandable  that  very  few  of  the  Ottoman  Tabrizi 
coin  issues  escaped  the  Shah’s  melting  pot,  hence  they  are  relatively  scarce. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Glen  Shake,  Box  560,  Allen,  TX  75013.  e-mail:  ipp@flash.net  Wanted  - 
information  on  literature  and  coins  of  the  Empire  of  the  Volga  Bulgars,  circa  450  AD 
to  1200  AD.  Coin  of  Abbasids  and  Samanids  in  silver  wanted  too  for  research.  Will 
buy  or  accept  loan. 

Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane.  Arlington  116121118,  IL  60004:  Wish  to  buy  or 
trade  for  issue  Number  3 of  World  Coins  Magazine  (March  1964).  Have  issues  2,  4, 
5 or  7 for  trade. 

John  Pieratt.  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  For  Sale:  Fireworks 
Collection  Labels,  Catalogs.  Send  SASE  for  list. 

Harold  Fears,  14047  Camden  Circle,  Huntsville,  AL  35803,  e-mail: 
hfears@hiwaav.net  Wanted:  I am  looking  for  the  1813  copper  tokens  used  on  the 
Channel  Island  of  Jersey. 

John  Pieratt.  2635  S.  Hydraulic.  32C.  Wichita.  KS  67216:  For  Sale:  WWII  Safe 
Conduct  Pass  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Vietnam  Leaflets,  other  items.  Send  LSASE  for 
list. 

4c  4c  * 4c  ************  * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ***  * * * * * * * * ********************  * 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

(The  following  is  extracted  from  a narrative  of  George  Alexander  Thompson,  a British 
diplomat  in  Guatemala  during  1825.) 

The  town  of  Sonsonate  is  large  and  straggling;  but  it  contains  many  good 
houses,  all  built  in  the  usual  Spanish  fashion.  They  are  only  one  story  high,  forming 
three  or  four  sides  of  a square,  with  a court-yard  in  the  centre.  The  most  respectable 
families  think  it  no  degradation  to  be  engaged  in  trade:  as  there  is  no  bank  and  no 
interest  for  money,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  employ  their  capitals. 
Most  of  the  richer  classes  of  inhabitants  derive  their  incomes  from  the  cattle  bred 
upon  their  estates  and  their  crops  of  indigo,  cochineal,  and  tobacco,  which  they  barter 
with  the  European  merchants  for  dry  goods;  retailing  the  latter  for  the  consumption 
of  the  natives. 

The  chief  kind  of  manufacture  peculiar  to  this  town  is  that  of  fancy  shell-work,  of 
which  they  make  large  quantities,  imitating  with  shells  of  the  most  diminutive  size, 
which  they  stick  together  in  a sort  of  mosaic,  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  By  this 
article,  and  some  little  fancy  birds  and  beasts,  wrought,  with  equal  ingenuity,  in  silk 
and  velvet,  they  carry  on  an  export  trade  to  Cartegena,  Peru,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  Western  coast,  to  the  amount  of  £10,000  sterling  per  annum. 

(From  Travels  in  Central  America,  by  Franklin 
Parker,  U.  of  Florida  Press,  1 970) 
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